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SOME IDEAS OF MR. JUSTICE 


HOLMES REGARDING EDUCATION 


A sEarcH for Mr. Justice Holmes’s views on finan- 
cial support of public education through consultations 
of the “United States Supreme Court Reports” (Vols. 
186, 1902, to 284, 1932, inclusive), the topical classi- 
fication of Holmes’s writings in the Harvard Law Re- 
view (Vol. 44, March, 1931), and the representative 
eases selected by Elliott and Chambers! revealed that 
in no instance did Justice Holmes write either a ma- 
jority or a dissenting opinion on financial support of 
public schools. In the case, Interstate Railway v. 
Commonwealth Massachusetts, he wrote the majority 
opinion involving the constitutionality of the statute 
of Massachusetts requiring the transportation of 
school children by certain railways at half fare.? 


1E. C. Elliott and M. M. Chambers. ‘‘The Colleges and 
the Courts’? (New York: Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, 1936), 513. See also an 
article of W. W. Keesecker, School Life, 31: 4-7 (Feb- 
ruary, 1949). The work of N. Edwards, ‘‘The Courts 
and Public Schools’’ (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1933), was likewise consulted. 

2207 U. S. 79; H. Cairns, ‘‘Law and the Social Sci- 
— (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1935), 
avi, 


By 
WILLIAM V. BADGER 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 

In turning from the Supreme Court Reports to 
other primary sources, one finds considerable material 
Mr. Justice 


speeches and letters, in 


germane to the meaning of an education. 
Holmes reserved for his 
greater part, his thinking on the subject of learning; 
he was superbly equipped by ability, training, teach- 
ing, professional experience, plus continuous study, 
to reach the “jugular vein” of many matters educa- 
tional. While one may be disappointed in the paucity 
of cases assigned to Holmes in the Supreme Court 
concerning the problem of public support, one may 
discover more excitement in the ideas found in his 
other writings and spoken words. 

The philosophy which Mr. Justice Holmes asserted 
was one that freed him from the doctrines of any par- 
ticular system. His was a philosophy of “can’t 


helps.” He wrote: 


. I always start my cosmic salad by saying that all 
I mean by truth is what I can’t help thinking and that 
I have no means of deciding whether my can’t helps 


have any cosmic worth. They clearly don’t in many 
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cases. I think the philosophers usually are too arrogant 
in their attitude. I accept the existence of a universe, 
in some unpredictable sense, just as I accept yours—by an 


act of faith—or by another can’t help, perhaps. 


More than a score of years later he was writing in 
the same temper, saying that “the I can’t help is the 
ultimate. If we are sensible men and not crazy one- 
ists of any sort, we recognize that if we are in a 
minority of one we are likely to get locked up and 
then find a test or qualifications by reference to some 
Identical 


as this attitude may seem with the doctrines of prag- 


kind of majority vote actual or imagined.”* 


matism, Justice Holmes did not call himself a prag- 
matist.. “I think pragmatism an amusing humbug— 
like most of William James’s speculations, as distin- 
guished from his admirable and well written Irish per- 
ceptions of life .”> Again and again Justice Holmes’s 
concern with the conflict and free competition among 
ideas seems connected with the struggles in his decid- 
ing problems that needed belief.® 

Cartesian-like he thought, “All that life offers any 
man from which to start his thinking or his striving 
is a fact.” 


being “a pragmatist-plus, depending upon what and 


His legal philosophy lends itself to his 


whose pragmatism is in question.”’* In his personal 
philosophy he was given to retreating to an inscru- 
table silence. Speaking to his friends upon his ac- 
ceptance of the associate judgeship of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, he said: “To have the 
chance to do one’s share in shaping the laws of the 
whole country, spreads over one the hush that one 
feels when one is awaiting the beginning of a 
battle.”® The theme of the “unknowable” is a magic 
current in his letters and his speeches.t° He linked 
together a personalized silence with his own “can’t 
help thinking” philosophy when he said, “It is true 
that beliefs and wishes have a transcendental basis in 
the sense that their foundation is arbitrary. You 
cannot help entertaining and feeling them, and there 
is an end of it.’”’2!_ And to his friend, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, he wrote, “I am a mystic in the sense of be- 
lieving myself to be an intelligible moment of the 
unintelligible, but not at all in that of supposing that 


3M. D. Howe. ‘‘Holmes-Pollock Letters’’ (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1942), I: 126, 139; 
II: 251. 

4 Tbid., II: 255. 

5 Ibid., I: 138, 140. 

6R. B. Perry. ‘‘Thought and Character of William 
James’’ (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935), 
IT: 458. 


70. W. Holmes. ‘‘Collected Legal Papers’’ (New 


York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1920), 30. 

8T. V. Smith. ‘‘The Democratic Tradition in Amer- 
ica’’ (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1941), 94. 

9 Ibid., 90. 

10 Letters from Justice Holmes to M. C. Otto regarding 
free will, Jnl. of Phil., 38: 389-92 (July 3, 1941). 
‘Collected Legal Papers,’’ 312. 


11 Holmes. 
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by purging myself of all activities that the Cosmos 
has implanted I can get nearer to the central power 
and have a private conversation with God.”?? 

The more one reads this pungent correspondence 
with Pollock, the more Holmes is revealed as the in- 
quiring, restless, searching mind, moving out from 
conflict and doubt—out beyond paradoxes and doe. 
trines to a “higher law” where “life is action; the 
use of one’s powers.” “After all,” declared the sol- 
dier-judge, “the place for a man who is complete in 
all his powers is in the fight.”?* Individualism, in the 
dynamie form in which Holmes prescribed it for 
people, made him known among the come-outers (re- 
formers). Commenting on the come-outers, he said, 
“Those whose cases have come before us have seemed 
to me poor fools whom I should have been inclined to 
pass over if I could. The greatest bores in the world 
are the come-outers who are cock-sure of a dozen 
nostrums. The dogmatism of a little education jis 
hopeless,’’!+ 

Holmes had his own small sentiments—the glory 
of the struggle of life, the value of decisive action, 
and often the futility of the search for ultimate mean- 
ings. 

Life is action, the use of one’s powers. As to use 
them to their height is our joy and duty, so it is the one 
end that justifies itself.15 

Realize life as an end in itself. 
there is—only our keenest pleasure is in what we eal] the 
higher sort. I wonder if cosmically an idea is any mor 


Functioning is all 


important than the bowels.16 


Such a “celebration of mere vital excitement” was 
to James as repulsive as James’s religious speculations 
were to Holmes: 


It is curiously childish to me, and Wendell always 
forgets that on his own terms the dutiful people also 
fulfill his law. Even they lived hard, and enjoyed the 
struggle with their opposing devils! So let them alone! 
. .. Mere excitement is an immature ideal, unworthy of 
the Supreme Court’s official endorsement.17 


A tribal rugged individualism which Holmes pre- 
seribed in the 19th century was not a new outlook 
among the Yankees and had little connection with 
pragmatism; but when he eventually applied it criti- 
eally to legal judgment it produced a sensational the- 
ory of jurisprudence which vivified a highly important 
movement known as legal realism. 


The life of the law ... has not been logic: it has 
been experience. . .. The felt necessities of the time, 


12 ‘*Holmes-Pollock Letters,’’ I: 274, II: 207. 

18 Smith. op. cit., 96. 

14‘ Holmes-Pollock Letters,’’ II: 11. 

15 Holmes. ‘‘Collected Legal Papers,’’ 147. 

16 ‘‘Holmes-Pollock Letters,’’ II: 22. 

17 Perry. op. cit., II: 251; H. W. Schneider. ‘‘A 
History of American Philosophy’’ (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1946), 561-62. 
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, prevalent moral and political theories, intuitions of 
ou Jie policy, avowed or unconscious, even the prejudices 
which judges share with their fellow men, have a good 
ieal more to do than the syllogism in determining the 
rules by which men should be governed. . 
know what it is, we must know what it has been, and 


what it tends to become.18 


In order to 


“Learning,” said Holmes, “is a very good thing.’’?® 
Yet the law, when dependent upon learning, has been 
ealled the government of the living by the dead.?° 
What can law do for the quick and the dead? The 
analyst cannot pin Holmes down to a detailed code 
of beliefs; but he can at least show the temper in 
which he has approached their making. He believed 
that “the law does all that it can, indicates a policy, 
applies it to all within the lines, and seeks to bring 
within the lines all similarly situated so far and so 
fast as its means allow.’’*! He constantly had a pro- 
found sense of the possible varieties of social opinion, 
with an uncertainty as to whether any one or all of 
these opinions were adequate; and this meant for him 
a view of judicial function which limits its competence 
to checking obvious infractions of fundamental rules, 
instead of being so extended as to make the judiciary 
the ultimate arbiter of the national destiny.?* 

“All rights,” he thought, “tend to declare them- 
selves absolute to their logical extremes.’’?* But these 
rights are limited by the neighborhood of policy prin- 
ciples which are other than those on which particular 
right is founded and are strong enough to hold their 
own when a certain limit is reached. It is constantly 
necessary to reconcile and to adjust various constitu- 
tional principles, each of which would be entitled to 
possession of the disputed ground except for the pres- 
ence of others. Perhaps the category of history was 
for Holmes the penumbra which gives validity to an 
exercise of judgment. “History,” he wrote, “sets us 
free and enables us to make up our minds dispas- 
sionately whether the survival we are enforcing an- 
swers any new purpose when it has ceased to answer 
the old.”’4 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter has said that lawyers, with 
rare exceptions, have failed to make plain that the 
law of the Supreme Court is enmeshed in the coun- 
try’s history and that historians no less have seemed 


18 Holmes. ‘‘The Common Law’’ (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1938), 1. 

19 Holmes. ‘‘Collected Legal Papers,’’ 138. 

20 Tbid., 138. 

21274 U.S. 200; H. M. Fisch. Jnl. of Phil., 39: 85-97 
(February 12, 1942). 

22H. J. Laski. Yale Law Review, 40: 684 (March, 
1931). 

23209 U. S. 350; R. Pound. Harvard Law Review, 
44: 697-711 (March, 1931). 

24Holmes. ‘‘Collected Legal Papers,’’ 225; T. F. T. 
Plucknett. Harvard Law Review, 44: 712-16 (March, 
1931); M. G. White. Jnl. Hist. of Ideas, 8: 131-52 
April, 1947). 
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to miss the fact that the country’s history is enmeshed 
in the law of the Supreme Court. Currently an ac- 
cepted function of the Supreme Court in American 
life is its mediation between the individual and gov- 
ernment; and “to mark the boundaries between state 
and national action.”*> The court has been described 
as the final authority in adjusting the relationships of 
the individual to the separate states, of the individual 
to the United States, of the forty-eight states to one 
another, and of the states to the Union. 

Holmes was for many years the leading exponent 
of a positive judicial attitude toward applying the 
Fourteenth Amendment to social and economie legis- 
lation which was passed under the police power of the 
states. The philosophy which he expounded with 
reference to due process of law in police-power cases 
was, in short, that the legislative judgment granting 
a particular police regulation to be reasonable and 
justified by conditions is entitled to such a high degree 
of respect that if reasonable people acting reasonably 
could reach such a conclusion, then that finding should 
be binding upon the court. Briefly, if the question of 
the constitutionality is reasonably debatable the courts 
should sustain the law even though they feel strongly 
that it is undesirable.?® It is this theory that governs 
the opinion in the ease of Interstate Railway Com- 
The facts, 
which involve the constitutionality of the statute of 
Massachusetts requiring the transportation of school 


pany v. Commonwealth Massachusetts. 


children by certain railways at half fare, are stated 
in the opinion. 


If the Fourteenth Amendment is not to be a greater 
hamper upon the established practices of the States in 
common with other governments than I think was in 
tended, they must be allowed a certain latitude in the 
minor adjustments of life, even though by their action 
the burdens of a part of the community are somewhat 
increased. The traditions and habits of centuries were 
not intended to be overthrown when that amendment was 
passed. 

Education is one of the purposes for which what is 
called police power may be exercised. Massachusetts 
always has recognized it as one of the objects of public 
care. . . . Structural habits count for as much as 
logic in drawing the line. And, to return to the taking 
of property, the aspect in which I am considering the 
ease, general taxation to maintain public schools is an 
appropriation of property to a use in which the tax- 
payer may have no private interest, and it may be against 
his will. It has been condemned by some theorists on that 
ground. Yet no one doubts its contitutionality. People 
are accustomed to it and accept it without doubt. 

Thus the question narrows itself down to the magnitude 


25F. Frankfurter. ‘‘Mr. Justice Holmes and the 
Supreme Court’’ (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1939), 3. 

26R. E. Cushman. ‘‘Leading Constitutional Deci- 
sions’’ (New York: Crofts, 1936), 105. 
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of the burden imposed—to whether the tax is so great as 
to exceed the limits of the police power. Looking at the 
law without regard to its specific operation I should hesi- 
tate to assume that its total effect, direct and indirect, 
upon the roads outside of Boston amounted to a more 
serious burden than a change in the law of nuisance, for 
example, might be. Turning to the specific, the offer of 
proof was cautious. It was simply that a ‘‘considerable 
percentage’’ of the passengers carried by the company 
consisted of pupils of the public schools. This might 
be true without the burden becoming serious. I am not 
prepared to overrule the decision of the Legislature and 
of the highest court of Massachusetts that the require- 
ment is reasonable under the conditions existing there, 
upon evidence that goes higher than this. It is not 
enough that a statute goes to the verge of constitutional 
power. We must be able to see clearly that it goes 
beyond that power. In case of real doubt the law must 
be sustained.27 


Perhaps nowhere other than in the United States 
have judges advanced the thesis of John Marshall 
that courts are the mere instrument of the law and 
“an will nothing. The government of the United 
States has been emphatically termed a government of 
laws instead of men.** A great opponent of this 
view is Holmes, who has declared that general propo- 
sitions do not decide concrete cases nor will the de- 
cision depend on a judgment or intuition more subtle 
than any articulate major premise.?® However, in no 
country does a judiciary hold such a position as in the 
United States where the Supreme Court has been well 
described by Mr. Justice Frankfurter as “the world’s 
most powerful court.’’*° 

Admittedly a searching thinker and a great judge, 
Holmes was at the same time a great teacher—a 
teacher of judges, deans, and teachers in a larger 
community in which each plays his role. And as he 
looked about, he thought to himself, like Correggio, 
“T too am, or at least have been, a pedagogue.”*? It 
seemed to him that nearly all the education which men 
san get from others is moral, not intellectual, and 
that the main part of intellectual education is not the 
acquisition of facts but making these facts live. 

Culture, in the sense of fruitless knowledge, I for one 
abhor. The mark of a master is, that facts which before 
lay in an inorganic mass, when he shoots through them 
the magic current of his thought, leap into an organic 
order, and live and bear fruit. But you cannot make a 
master by teaching. He makes himself by aid of his 
natural gifts.32 


27207 U. S. 79; D. Richardson. ‘‘Constitutional Doe- 
trines of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes’’ (Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1924), 28, 46, 290. 

28 W. Ebenstein. ‘‘The Pure Theory of the Law’’ 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1945), 199. 

29198 U.S. 76. 

30F,. Frankfurter. ‘‘Mr. Justice Brandeis’’ (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1932), 125. 

81 Holmes. ‘‘Collected Legal Papers,’’ 138. 

32 Ibid., 36-37. 
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Holmes was a hero who literally stood up to his 

work before a high bookkeeper’s desk day after day, 
not by choice but because of old wounds.** He felt 
that no result comes easily which is worth having and 
an education begins when what is called an education 
is over. No man has earned the right to intellectual! 
ambition until he has learned to lay his course by a 
line which he has never seen—“to dig by the divining 
rod for springs which he may never reach.”** Was 
he frozen in a black gulf of solitude more isolating 
than that which surrounds the dying man? Perhaps, 
for a while. He knew that the difference between 
gossip and philosophy lies in one’s way of taking 
facts. 
When the ignorant are taught to doubt they do not know 
what they safely may believe. And it seems to me that 
this time we need education in the obvious more than in- 
vestigation of the obscure.35 

Speaking to the graduates of Brown University 
“Professor” Holmes believed that college-bred men, 
like the explorer Nansen, have to go through the ex- 
perience of sailing for “the ice and letting themselves 
be frozen in. In the first stage one has companions, 
cold and black though it be, and if he sticks to it, he 
finds that there is a drift as was foretold.”%* While 
he has learned the first part of his lesson, he has not 
yet learned all. So far his trials have been with those 
of his companions. But if he is a man of high am- 
bitions he must leave even his fellow adventurers and 
go forth into a deeper solitude and greater trials. 
He must start for the pole. In plain words, he must 
face the loneliness of original work. No one can cut 
out new paths in company. One does that alone.*” 

If a teacher is great, he makes others believe in 
greatness; he makes them incapable of mean ideals 
and easy self-satisfaction. “His pupils will accept no 
substitute for realities. . . .”°8 By way of praising 
the work of his own alma mater, Holmes said, “. . . 
We will not be contented to send forth students with 
nothing but a rag-bag full of general principles—a 
throng of glittering generalities, like a swarm of little 
bodiless cherubs fluttering at the top of one of Cor- 
reggio’s pictures.”°® The professors of his alma ma- 
ter had been saying, 


. . . to make a general principle worth anything you 
must give it a body; you must show in what way and 
how far it would be applied in an actual system; you 
must show how it has gradually emerged as the recon- 


33, Biddle. Harper’s, 185: 470-77 (October and 
November, 1942). 

84 Holmes. ‘‘Collected Legal Papers,’’ 31-32. 

35 Tbid., 292-93. 

36 Tbid., 165. 

37 Ibid., 165; D. J. Boorstin. New England Quarterly, 
14: 478-87 (September, 1941). 

38 Tbid., 40. 

39 Tbid., 42. 
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ejliation of concrete instances no one of which estab 
lished it in terms.4° 

Eventually one must show his historic relations to 
other principles, often of very different time and or- 
izin, and thereby give this general principle the per- 
speetive without which its proportions will never be 
truly judged. 

Holmes’s experience as a judge had confirmed the 
belief he formed as a professor. Most of us would 
probably agree with him “that no teaching which a 
nan receives from others at all approaches in impor- 
tance what he does for himself, and that one who has 
simply been a docile pupil has gone but a very little 
way.”*1 The noblest of graduates must often feel 
that they are committed to lives of proud dependence 
—the dependence of men commanding no factitious 
aids to suecess—but rely upon unadvertised knowledge 
and silent devotion. 
J 


4 


Tbid., 42, 
11 Tbid., 45. 


Shorter Papers. 
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It is the dependence of abstract thought, of science, of 
beauty, of poetry and art, of every flower of civilization, 
upon finding a soil generous enough to support it. If 
But the world needs the flower 
more than the flower needs life.42 


it does not, it must die. 


It is not easy for an admirer of Justice Holmes to 
write objectively about his ideas and achievements, 
yet a dispassionate analysis of his thoughts seems 
bound to leave out the vital spark, his unique and 
outstanding personality. He insists that we view 
eritically what we love and reverence. A devoted 
lover of wisdom, of seeing things in their widest vistas 
under the aspect of eternity, he did not care for 
philosophic technique and his expressions show a lack 
However, there is an unmis- 
takable direction in Holmes’s thought.** 

42 Tbid., 47. 

43M. R. Cohen. ‘‘The Faith of a Liberal’’ (New 
York: Holt, 1946), 26; L. Rogers. Saturday Review of 


Literature, 26: 18 (June 12, 1943); O. W. Holmes. 
Saturday Review of Literature, 31: 8-9 (May 8, 1948). 


of logical organization. 





OTTERSHAW SCHOOL: AN EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIMENT 


A. E. Foor 
Headmaster, Ottershaw School, 
Surrey, England 


A REMARKABLE educational experiment is taking 
place at a new and unusual boarding school at Otter- 
shaw, near Chertsey in the English county of Surrey, 
which has been opened to give opportunities of board- 
ing-school life to children who otherwise would not 
receive this experience. 

This is a sequel to the 1944 Education Act of Eng- 
land and Wales, when it became the legal responsibil- 
ity of the local education authorities to provide board- 
ing education for pupils for whom it was considered 
desirable by their parents—or by the local authorities 
themselves—to have this type of education. Since 
the 1944 Act, local authorities have arranged to send 
some such boys to the independent schools (known as 
Publie Schools) and in a few places to boarding- 
houses attached to state-maintained grammar schools. 

But in all these cases the education was of a more 
academic type, and the new obligation meant that 
boarding education must also be available to children 
whose interests were not chiefly of this nature. 

The Surrey County Council was the first local 
authority to fulfill the new conditions, when, in 1947, 
it bought an unused mansion with an estate of about 
148 acres at Ottershaw. The next year it was opened 
as a secondary boarding-school for boys and the ex- 





periment began. About half the boys follow the 
curriculum of a regular English “grammar” school, 
and the other half follow a less academic course. 

One hundred twenty boys have now been accom- 
modated. at the school which in a few years’ time is 
expected to be able to take 300 boys. They represent 
a wide social range. Tuition is free, but parents con- 
tribute to a boy’s board, unless their income is under 
£300 ($840) a year. 


lads, but 20 per cent of the student body can be sent 


Most of the pupils are Surrey 
there by other local authorities. Sixty per cent of 
the boys come from homes where, perhaps, because of 
the illness or the death of a parent, boarding-school 
life is more suitable for them. Others go to Otter- 
shaw because they or their parents desire it. 

Both masters and boys live in the school. The 
boys sleep in the mansion’s former bedrooms and each 
group of bedrooms has ample up-to-date toilet facili- 
ties. Four of the downstairs rooms have been fitted 
as studies for the boys, where each lad has a desk with 
a closet and a sereen for privacy. 

The large hall has been converted into a gymnasium 
and ean also be used for bat-and-ball games. The 
locker rooms are equipped with showers and there is 
an indoor swimming-pool. The grounds have playing 
fields for football and ericket, and there are tennis 
and squash racquet courts and jumping pits for 
athletes. 

Each boy is allotted to the special care of one of 
the nine assistant masters, as his tutor, with whom he 
will stay for the greater part of the time he is at 


a re sc 
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Ottershaw. The tutor takes a real interest in the 
welfare of his boys. He has to try to develop the 
boy’s own personal sense of responsibility for which 
the school’s disciplinary system is designed. This 
system provides no punishment in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but, by bringing the boy into frequent con- 
tact with those who show they have a real concern for 
his performance, endeavors to make him feel a sense 
of contrition when he has been at fault. 

If a boy is habitually unpunctual, forgetful, or un- 
disciplined, the headmaster sees him and withdraws 
some special privilege for a week, at the end of which 
it is restored if the boy has a clear record. The pre- 
fects, who are responsible for the preservation of 
proper standards of behavior outside school hours, 
also have the power to withdraw some privileges, but 
they must keep a record of these which is seen by the 
headmaster. He also meets the prefects together 
once a week to discuss their difficulties. 

Every tutor gives a boy under his supervision a 
eard on which the masters record the lad’s progress at 
his work, and this is seen at the end of each three 
weeks by the tutor. When the term is over a full 
report of the boy’s academic work and his attainment 
at games is sent to his parents. 

English, mathematics, history, geography, science, 
and either Latin or French are included in the school 


Reborts... 
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curriculum. Boys are arranged in classes for thes 
subjects according to their ability, that is to say, g 
boy goes into a different class for mathematics and 
science from that for English subjects. Those who 
have no bent for foreign languages are allowed to 
spend more time in the workshops or on art. But al] 
boys spend school periods on divinity, citizenship, art, 
and physical training. They are not grouped for 
these according to their age but rather by their ma. 
turity. 

The boys have organized games or athletics in which 
they are coached by a master four afternoons a week; 
every boy, in addition, devotes an afternoon a week 
to estate work of which there are various kinds. Some 
prepare the sports grounds, or cultivate the forma! 
garden near the house, or work for the Young Farm- 
er’s Club. The boys are taught to be useful, for 
squads of youngsters set and clear the dining tables, 
sweep the house, polish the furniture and floors, dis- 
tribute stores, act as house orderlies and, in fact, do 
many jobs which in other schools are undertaken by 
paid labor. 

In addition to these essential parts of the school 
organization there are various societies such as the 
modeling club, the Young Farmer’s Club, and others 
for chess, stamp-collecting, play-reading, fishing, keep- 
ing pets, radio, and printing. 





A SURVEY OF FACULTY-EVALUATION 
PROGRAMS ADMINISTERED BY 
CHAPTERS OF TAU BETA PI! 


HERBERT A. BERNHARD 
Newark (N. J.) College of Engineering 


EvaLvation of teachers by their students is cer- 
tainly not of recent origin. It is only within the past 
thirty years, however, that the process has been for- 
malized, with a view to aiding or passing judgment 
upon the individual teacher. 

The havoe wrought upon instructing staffs during 
the recent war has heightened the need for a method 
by which college teachers can be informed of the neces- 
sary professional requisites they lack. Consequently, 
many of the chapters of Tau Beta Pi, a national en- 
gineering honor society, have established rating sys- 
tems in their respective institutions. This has been 
done more or less on an individual basis, each of the 
chapters devising its own scheme. The results ob- 
tained from a survey of the various methods used are 
presented here in the hope that these findings will aid 
in the establishing of rating systems elsewhere. 


1The co-operation of many Tau Beta Pi members in 
the preparation of this survey is herewith acknowledged. 


During the school year 1948-49 the author ap- 
proached the chapters at 75 institutions. Of these, 
19 indicated an evaluation program in operation; 14 
stated that ratings were being carried out under the 
supervision either of the school administration or of 
a student organization other than Tau Beta Pi. Of 
the remainder, 9 reported that a program would prob- 
ably be established, 26 that it might possibly be estab- 
lished, and 9 that its establishment was unlikely for 
the time being, at least. 

The data which follow represent those obtained 
from 17 of the institutions where rating programs 
sponsored by Tau Beta Pi? existed at or immediately 
prior to the time of the survey. These comprise the 
following: California Institute of Technology, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Drexel Institute of Technology, the Johns 
Hopkins University, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
the State University of Iowa, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Michigan College of Mining and Teech- 
nology, University of Missouri, Newark College of 
Engineering, Northwestern Technological Institute, 
University of Oklahoma, Rose Polytechnic Institute, 


2In some schools rating is administered jointly by Tau 
Beta Pi and other student organizations. 
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Rutgers University, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and Tufts College. 

Once the need for faculty evaluation has been es- 
tablished, the over-all planning of the project must 
be effected. It is at this point that the greatest dan- 
ger occurs. Not only must the resultant scheme have 
the approval of the school administration, but it must 
also serve its purpose of aiding the individual in- 
structor, a goal which cannot be attained unless the 
co-operation of faculty members and student body is 
assured. That this is true may be seen from the fact 
that the only school at which poor faculty reception 
of evaluation was indicated was also the only one in 
which it had definitely been decided to discontinue 
rating. 

Is evaluation to be required or voluntary? Are the 
results to be given solely to the rated faculty mem- 
ber or also to other interested parties? Which teach- 
ers are to be rated and which students shall do this 
appraising? These are the questions upon answers 
to which may depend the success of the evaluation 
program. 

Nine of the schools polled do their rating on a 
voluntary basis. Generally this means that notice is 
given to faculty members that an evaluation program 
is available and a request made that those who desire 
to participate should designate the classes they wish 
to rate them. For the eight institutions which re- 
quire evaluation, the most common procedure is to 
let all classes rate all faculty members. In some 
eases, however, the evaluation: is limited to persons 
teaching junior or senior classes. 

The pros and cons of voluntary vs. required rating 
may be summarized in this manner. If the primary 
purpose of rating is to inform the individual faculty 
member of his weak points, it would seem that a 
voluntary system is to be preferred in most eases. 
This follows from the reasoning that any man who 
really desires to improve his teaching methods will 
volunteer as soon as he becomes convinced of the pro- 
gram’s sincerity. However, if the chief objective is 
to indicate to the department heads just what degree 
of competency their staff members may possess, evalu- 
ation should be required. Assigned rating is particu- 
larly desirable at institutions where large numbers 
of teaching fellows and assistants are engaged. The 
problem is one which varies from school to school and 
hence requires individual solution. 

A second question to be resolved is how to handle 
results. Only two of the schools included in the sur- 
vey make a practice of releasing individual results to 
persons other than the instructor concerned; in both 
eases data are given to the deans and the department 
head. Of the remaining institutions, all attempt to 
maintain strict secrecy in the distribution of indi- 
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vidual results. In five, however, averages for the en- 
tire faculty are compiled and released. This com- 
pilation appears to be of some value, for it allows 
each person to compare his record with that of the 
group. Nevertheless, there are great limitations to 
its usefulness, since the ultimate purpose of evalua- 
tion is to correct each faculty member’s poor teach- 
ing qualities, regardless of the group status. In 
many schools it has become the policy of young in- 
structors to discuss voluntarily the ratings with their 
superiors. A general method of insuring secrecy in 
the handling of results, when desired, will be touched 
upon later in this paper. In all cases, however, the 
anonymity of the individual students who do the rat- 
ing must be preserved. 

Each of the schools included in this survey devised 
its evaluation sheet independently. Nevertheless, cer- 
tain general statements can be made about such sheets. 

It would seem desirable to include as many qualities 
to be rated as is possible, particularly since no valid 
reason appears for limiting the size of the form. The 
minimum evaluation that should be made would in- 
clude the following: classroom technique (coverage of 
material, presentation, preparation, blackboard tech- 
nique, response to questions), personality (pleasant- 
ness, confidence, leadership, appearance, vitality, con- 
sideration, professional attitude), assignments (length, 
type), tests (length, frequency, fairness, coverage, 
difficulty), and knowledge of subject. Naturally, a 
slightly different form is necessary for laboratory 
courses. A particularly good rating sheet is that used 
at the California Institute of Technology. 

Other integral parts of a rating form are a para- 
graph giving clear instructions to the student (inelud- 
ing the statements that identifying marks should not 
be put on the sheet and that objectivity of judgment is 
desired) and a large section for incidental remarks. 
This latter part may be omitted only if the form is to 
be scored by machine, for the suggestions and criti- 
cisms to be found under “Remarks” often provide a 
most valuable adjunct to the main sections of the 
rating form. 

The type of scoring allowed should be of the sort 
in which the evaluator merely checks off the opinion 
that most closely fits his. This may be done by means 
of three types of answer: the literal, wherein a given 
sentence or phrase indicates the exact scope of the 
answer; the numerical, in which a number is used to 
indicate a definite quality level; and the “yes” or “no” 
reply. The first type is the most accurate and the 
easiest for the student to fill out if properly composed 
On the other hand, 


numerical scoring is the simplest to average. The 


and is, therefore, preferable. 


questions answerable by “yes” or “no” have little to 
recommend them other than ease in grading, for few 
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qualities can be evaluated properly by these extremes. 

Several of the rating forms examined contain ques- 
tions of the type, “What grade do you expect to get 
in this course?” Such queries are harmful to the 
No cor- 
relation has been established between a student’s apti- 
tude in his course work and his ability to point out 
Indeed, a lower- 


spirit of the rating and should be omitted. 


the weak traits of his instructor. 
ranking student may well be the best qualified for the 
job. 

A most desirable feature of a rating form would 
be the evaluation of such items as course content, 
physical facilities (blackboard space, lighting, lab- 
Five of the 
schools polled rated in some degree the first item, only 
one the second, and four the last. In all eases, how- 
ever, the treatment appeared inadequate. Needless 
to say, if elements of this type are evaluated, pro- 


oratory equipment, ete.), and textbooks. 


vision should be made to advise the department heads 
rather than the instructors of the result. 

The system of rating deseribed below is that now 
in use at the Newark College of Engineering. It is 
representative of the processes used by the other 
Of course, in 


schools in which rating is required—rather than volun- 


schools with which we are dealing. 


tary, as in the case below—the faculty members are 
told instead of being asked which elasses will rate 
them. It should also be noted that less time is spent 
in explaining the purpose and method of evaluation 
than would ordinarily be necessary because of the 
fact that rating has been done several times at N. C. E. 

During the last month of the semester, forms are 
posted in all departments. They invite faculty mem- 
bers to state by whom and when (during the last week 
of the term) they wish to be rated. This time is 
chosen so that the students need not fear retaliation 
of any sort. In all cases the end of the semester 
should be used in order that the student shall have 
had full chance to observe his teacher. A Tau Beta 
Pi member is assigned to each class designated, and is 
The 


student explains the objective and procedure of the 


given charge of the class at the stipulated time. 


evaluation, answers any questions asked, and dis- 
tributes the forms. At the conclusion of the rating 
period, the forms are collected and placed in an en- 
velope which is sealed in the presence of both faculty 
member and students. Next, a tag indicating the in- 
structor’s name and the course is pasted to the outside 
of the envelope which is then delivered to the office 
of the dean. Here the chairman of the rating com- 
mittee removes the tag, after coding both it and the 


envelope. The former is kept in the chairman’s pos- 


session, 
After all ratings have been completed, the envelopes, 
unmarked but for the code number, are distributed 
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to members of Tau Beta Pi for grading. The data 
in each of the envelopes are tabulated on a single 
sheet, with the number of replies for each quality 
being given® and all remarks copied exactly. This 
tabulation and a signed statement that all the origing| 
forms have been destroyed by burning are then re. 
turned in the resealed, coded envelope to the chair. 
man, who then writes the instructor’s name and the 
course on the outside of the envelope, erases th 
code, and destroys the tags. The final step is the de- 
livery of the still-sealed envelope to the instructor, 

Given below are the answers to four questions asked 
in the survey questionnaire sent to the Tau Beta Pj 
chapters at each of the 17 schools under discussion, 
The inquiries and results follow: 


(1) Do you plan to continue rating in the future? 
Yes—14, Not Sure—2, No—1. 

(2) In general, have the students tried to be fair? 
Yes—16, No—0. 

(3) What responses have been obtained? 
From students: Poor—0, Average—0, Good—15 
From faculty members: Poor—1, Average—5, 





Good—8 
From department heads: Poor—0, Average—4, 
Good—10 


1 


From school administration: Poor—0, Average—], 
Good—14. 

(4) If the voluntary system is used and more than o1 
rating has conducted, have fewer 
faculty members requested to be rated at each sue 
ceeding rating? 


More—4, Fewer—0. 


been more or 


Although the question was not asked, six chapters in- 
dicated an improvement in teaching level since the 
introduction of evaluation programs. Of course, it 
is questionable whether this improvement is due 
wholly, or even in part, to the rating done. 
Correlating closely with the pattern of positive re- 
sponses shown above is the material contained in a 
report* on the Faculty Evaluation Program at Lehigh 
University. The statement which follows 
from that report and seems to show both the possi- 
bilities and limitations of an instructor-rating pro- 


is taken 


gram: 


An evaluation of the program indicates that it has been 
suecessful to a marked degree. There are, of cours 
obstacles preventing it from ever becoming a complete 
success. There is a small percentage of the faculty who 
are strongly opposed to the plan and apparently will tak 
no heed of their evaluations; a larger minority, while not 


’The use of averages is to be discouraged, since the 
pattern of replies is usually of great importance. Ex- 
treme judgments are often valid and should not be 
allowed to pass unnoticed as part of a mean value. 

‘Prepared by Arcadia, the student council organiza- 
tion at Lehigh. 
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opposed to the plan, consider it of no use and also dis 
~ovard their evaluations; the majority, it is felt, are in 
\r of the plan and benefit themselves and their future 
students by eareful consideration of their students’ 
nions. 
Students, 100, afe responsible for the limits to com 
te suecess. Some students use the form only as 
nee to air their own bitterness, usually based on their 


n poor showing in the course. Other students, thro. 


Research... 
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ck of interest, make meaningless checks on the front of 
the form but make no worth-while contribution. The 
majority, however, seem to be conscientious in their evalu 
ation, and these are the students who make the entire 
program worth while. 

In general, it is felt that the program is operating 
satisfactorily, the observed results showing ills of faculty 
evaluation to be greatly outweighed by the benefits de 


rived. 





VETERANS IN A PRIVATELY ENDOWED 
LIBERAL-ARTS COLLEGE—1946-1950 


Rosert H. FARBER AND LAWRENCE RIGGs 


DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 


A COLLEGE generation of men and women who have 
enjoyed the benefits of Public Laws 346 and 16 is now 
leaving the portals of our American institutions of 
higher learning. 

The tremendous influx of GI’s in our 1946 fresh- 
man elass has given us our large 1950 graduating 
classes. We are soon to add to our alumni the last 
sizable group of veterans. 

The experience of these years at DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana, might be of interest as a story 
of the veteran population in a privately endowed 
liberal-arts college. The picture presented here may 
differ considerably from that existing at a large, pub- 
licly supported school or a technical school, 

Women veterans.—Since the bulk of our veteran 
population has been men, we will present data largely 
A few comments about the small 
We have never 


had more than fourteen women veterans and the low- 


concerning them. 
number of women may be in order. 


est number was our 1945-46 enrollment of seven 
women veterans. There were nine enrolled in the 
winter semester, 1949. 

In general it is true that the scholarship of this 
small group of women has fluctuated more than that 
of the men. 
veterans is only slightly above that of the men veterans 


The average scholarship of the women 


and the average is slightly lower than that of the all- 
women’s average for the university. 

Enrollment of male veterans, 1945-49 and winter, 
1950.—The following table shows the number of dif- 
ferent veteran men enrolled for each year from 1945- 
50 and the percentage of total male enrollment they 
represent each year. These figures include all who 
were veterans, regardless of their use of Public Law 
346 or 16, as indicated in the first table. 

Indications are that in 1951, slightly in excess of 
ten per cent of the men in the four-year liberal-arts 
college will be veterans. 


Total 

is Male ee Percentage 

Year Veterans EI ho Veterans 
1945-46 ....... 288 41.7 
1946-47 ...... 913 74.2 
1947-48 789 60.3 
1948-49 ....... 600 45.3 
RE ace tants 323 28.3 





* Winter semester only. 


Scholarship of male veterans 1946—49.—Veterans’ 
scholarship averages were calculated for the first time 
No ealeu- 


lations of group averages have been made since the 


at the end of the winter semester, 1946-47. 
spring semester, 1949, as a result of faculty action. 
Therefore, the data available are presented in the fol- 


lowing table showing certain averages for 1946—49. 


Scholarship Averages 


i All All Maile 

Semester University Men Veterans 
Ist semester 1946-7 1.4652 1.4410 1.4379 
2nd semester 1946-7 1.4960 1.483 1.4624 
lst semester 1947-8 1.5336 1.5059 1.4971 
2nd semester 1947-8 1.5601 1.5171 1.4868 
lst semester 1948-9 1.4758 1.2951 1.4061 
2nd semester 1948-9 1.5792 1.5074 1.4919 


An examination of the data indicates our veteran 
men never did equal or exceed the all-university aver- 
age in this time and only once exceeded the all-men’s 
average. Data not presented above show the veteran 
men to be far below the averages for all-women. The 
all-men’s average was somewhat closer to that of the 
women in each case, but likewise never exceeded it. 

Obviously our veteran men felt the scholastie com- 
petition with our women more keenly than did our 
general population of men. It is suggested that there 
may have been more serious problems among the vet- 
erans in relation to a satisfactory adjustment to a 
comparatively small privately endowed liberal-arts 
college where no technical or vocational work is offered. 
Many GI’s saved their benefits for graduate work. 
Since some of these used scholarship help, the picture 
is not clear because there is no record of the achieve- 
ment of veterans not using the GI Bill as compared 
to any other group. 

Marital status and dependency of veterans using the 
GI Bill—The trend of veterans toward marriage as 
they become upperclassmen is still evident. The total 
number of married veterans has declined considerably 
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since 1947 as shown by the following table. (These 
figures refer only to those veterans using the GI Bill.) 


1947 1948 1949 

é ro} ‘ ro} t  (& 

a 5 a 5 cs & 

= a a D = an 
Freshmen ...... 8 64 1 55 2 10 
Sophomores .... 26 199 12 68 6 41 
OO ae 36 130 26 145 13 45 
a, er rae 48 127 54 125 34 126 
Graduates ..... Ss 5 7 3 12 
Pere 126 525 100 396 67 229 
Per cent of Total 19.4 80.6 20.2 79.8 22.6 77.4 


Apparently the popular idea that most married stu- 
dent veterans have children is exaggerated since in the 
past two years (1947-48, 1948-49) only twenty-four 
and eighteen veteran families had children in the re- 
spective years and no family had more than two chil- 
dren. In 1948-49 seven families had two children; 
eleven had one child each. 

In these cases, however, the need for additional 
funds has become a critical problem in the support of 
these families. The increased subsistence to $120 a 
month for veterans with children has been an impor- 
tant help. 

Part-time work.—Twenty-two per cent of veterans 
on the GI Bill were also working during the years 
1947-48; whereas 19 per cent were also working dur- 
ing 1948-49. In each year most of these were earn- 
ing less than $20.00 a week although in each year there 
were eighteen to twenty who were earning from $20.00 
up to $50.00 a week. It seems likely that for these 
men an extra strain of a serious nature was created 
by the necessity of working to this extent (probably in 
excess of thirty hours a week). 

Fraternity affliation—When veterans returned 
from active duty there was some concern over the 
extent to which they would adjust to the campus and 
enter college activities—particularly fraternity life. 
Our experience here at DePauw indicates veterans 
have entered into fraternity life in about the same 
proportion as our other men have. About 60 to 70 
per cent of DePauw men are affiliated with fraternities 

as arule. The following data for 1947-48, 1948-49 
show veterans to be affiliating in about the same or 
even a larger proportion. 
PERCENTAGES OF AFFILIATED VETERANS 
Veterans 1947-48 1948-49 


PS” ee eee 70.00 73.00 
Nonaffiliated ...... 380.00 27.00 


Maren te. <-. 


Unofficial indications are that fraternities have had 
difficulty in co-ordinating the activities of their ye. 
eran members especially the older veterans who wer 
less prone to submit easily to various fraternity an; 
University regulations. 


Our drinking problem has lessened with the grady. | 


ating of older veterans. In an atmosphere such 4; 
ours where there is a strong university attitude agains 
student drinking under any conditions, the veteray 
population has experienced some difficulty in accept. 
ing this restraint and even in understanding it. This 
is not to say that all our veterans represented drinking 


problems, but rather that our more accentuated 


have been a small group of older, more vocal veterans, 

Vocational interests—The five academic fields of 
major interest to our veterans for the years 1947-43, 
1948-49 are (in order) economies, history, and English 
(each was second on the list one year, third another) 
psychology, and political science. 

A large number of veterans are interested in going 
into business and nearly one third are majors in eco- 
nomies. Relatively few have announced plans for 
law or medicine. An encouraging number have ex- 
pressed an interest in teaching. Major fields for those 
planning to teach would appear as for other students 
since preteaching programs at DePauw require a 
subject-matter major and not a major in education. 

The presence of the veteran in college has been a 
stimulating and educational experience for all con- 
cerned. Institutions of higher learning have been 
challenged to an examination and revision of their 
methods, philosophy, and adaptability in meeting the 
needs of a larger portion of the population than ever 
before. They are better for having had the seasoned 
veterans as students. 

Particularly has this experience been of special im- 
portance to the many veterans who would not have 
been in college except for the generous provisions of 
the Public Laws 346 and 16. The soundness of these 
benefits will be proved as the investment in developing 
personalities begins to pay dividends in our Ameri- 
ean culture and through it across the face of the 
earth wherever college-educated men and women serve 
humanity in the name of progress and human de- 
velopment. 





SPREADING THE POISON OF SUSPICION 


THe July issue of a popular monthly purports to 
present “For the First Time—the Real. . . Story” 
of a college graduate recently tried and sentenced for 
subversive activities. The story ends with a number 


of questions which do not arise out of the story itself, 
but seem to have been dragged in with the deliberate 
purpose of casting suspicion not only on the college 
attended by the graduate concerned but upon all other 
colleges and universities. The technique is interest- 
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ne as may be gathered from the following quotation: 


What goes on in our colleges that would subvert a girl 
of high intelligence against her country?—for obviously, 
that js where seeds of treason could be planted. Is it 
not true that many college professors are philosophically 
opposed to capitalism and influence their students to feel 
likewise? Do Communist cells exist undetected on the 
campuses of our universities? How is it possible that an 
honor graduate of a great college can become a traitor? 
Aren’t college graduates taught to be good citizens? 

Did some college professor—someone alive, free, and 
ré spected today—instill in 


~ ees cae lle Rs i 


. the disloyalty for which 
she will go to prison? 

It will be noted that every sentence is charged with 
the poison of innuendo and suspicion. There is no 
hint that this graduate was the only one of some 
1,200 students in this institution, in the period that 
she was a member, who was later found guilty of 
treason. There is no suggestion of the services per- 
formed by colleges and universities for their country 
through their students and research in times both of 
war and of peace. This one case is used to stir up 
suspicion of all higher educational institutions in the 
country. 

Is it altogether fantastic to suggest that this attack 
may have been influenced by institutions that have 
themselves shown a lack of faith in the loyalty of 
their faculty members?—I. L. K. 


A NEW TRAINING PROGRAM FOR 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 

WortH W. McC.oreg, executive secretary, Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, has an- 
nounced that, with grants from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, a new nation-wide project will be 
launched to improve the professional preparation of 
rural, city, county, and state school superintendents 
through preservice and on-the-job training programs. 
These will get under way in September at specially 
selected colleges and universities. Grants totalling 
about $3,000,000 will be made by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation over the next five years. Payments ex- 
ceeding $200,000 will be made to cover the first year’s 
participation in the undertaking to the University of 
Chicago, Teachers College of Columbia University, 
and Harvard University, the first three institutions 
selected. Other institutions that are preparing plans 
to be submitted for approval are the University of 
Texas, George Peabody College for Teachers, the 
University of California, and Stanford University. 

The co-operative program for the improvement of 
administration in public schools originated with the 
AASA planning committee in co-operation with the 
National Council of Chief State School Officers and 
the Division of County and Rural Area Superin- 


1 Italics in the original. 
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tendents of the NEA. The committee, represerting 
all three organizations, consisted of Herold C. Hunt, 
general superintendent of schools, Chicago, and chair- 
man, AASA Development Committee; John S. Car- 
roll, county superintendent of schools, San Diego 
(Calif.); L. G. Derthick, superintendent of schools, 
Chattanooga (Tenn.); Finis E. Engleman, state ecom- 
missioner of education, Connecticut; and Roland Me- 
Cannon, superintendent, community unit school dis- 
trict No. 302, Kaneville (Ill.). 

Programs of the pilot centers will be based on the 
findings of five regional conferences held by school 
administrators in the past two years on studies con- 
ducted by the National Conference of Professors of 
Edueational Administration. 

The grants, according to Dr. McClure, will enable 
the selected institutions to 
programs to fit the practical working needs of school 


offer greatly broadened 
superintendents. The programs are designed to use 
the full resources of the universities not only in the 
field of education but also in the related areas of 
social psychology, health, business administration, 
economies, and political 


sociology, anthropology, 


science. 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
TAKES ACTION ON THE EMERGENCY 
GeorGE F. Zoox, president, American Council on 

Education, in a letter to the presidents of all colleges 
and universities has urged that each institution make 
an immediate survey and appraisal of its staff and 
physical plant to determine the services it can render 
to the Federal 
emergency. 


Government in the international 

A meeting to consider this problem, held on July 7, 
was attended by representatives of 19 educational or- 
ganizations and the Department of Defense, the Na- 
tional Security Resource Board, the Research and 
Development Board, Selective Service, and the Office 
of Edueation, FSA. 
and representatives of government agencies with in- 


Another meeting of educators 


creased attendance and scope was called for August 
5 “to formulate definite plans for the utilization of 
colleges and universities for specific training and 
other programs which may be needed.” 

The council office, Dr. Zook stated, is receiving tele- 
grams daily from institutions relative to the drafting 
of their students and other matters. As a prelimi- 
nary step in planning for both the immediate and the 
long-range emergency, Dr. Zook made the following 
recommendations to colleges and universities: 

1. That each institution make an immediate appraisal 
of its staff to determine the relative essentiality of each 
member in continuing the program of the institution. 
2. That each institution initiate a survey of its physical 
plant to determine the types of services which can be 
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made available if events prove that specific training and 
other programs may be necessary. 3. That the colleges 
and universities urge their prospective and present stu- 
dents to continue their education, for in so doing they are 
preparing themselves to render greater service in what- 
ever need may develop. 4. That each institution appoint 
some member of its staff to serve as the point of contact 
between the institution and the American Council on Edu- 
cation to facilitate the participation of the instiution in 
the present and possible developing emergency. 


PROBLEMS OF MEDICAL EDUCATION 

In his annual report to Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
president, Columbia University, Willard C. Rappleye, 
dean 6f the Faculty of Medicine, has recommended 
the abolition of “premedical education.” The college 
preparation for medical, dental, and public-health 
fields should not be professional in character but 
should provide as broad a cultural education as can 
be given in the institution attended by the students. 
This education should be “a preparation not for medi- 
cine or dentistry or public health, but for life.” 

The selection of students for professional edueation 
should be not so much on the basis of grades or sub- 
jects as for character, personality, intelligence, ability, 
industry, general culture, resourcefulness, maturity, 


Notes ad News 


VoL. 72, No. 1864 


and evidence of a grasp of principles underlying the 
sciences upon which medical study depends. 

“Our professions will occupy their proper place jp 
modern society to the extent that they provide leader. 
ship and trained personnel’’ possessing the essenti 
knowledge to solve the national problem of health. 

Referring to the problem of adequate health ger. 


ai 


vices and the responsibilities of the medical professioy 
Dean Rappleye writes: 

It is our responsibility to create an environment for 
medical and health services which will provide opportuni- 
ties for the very expression of individualism, which has 
made medicine and its allied health sciences so conspicu- 
ous in the improvement of the welfare of man. 


He pointed out further that the organization and 
administration of health and medieal services: 
must of necessity avoid the proposals of the extremists 
who, on the one hand, advocate complete governmental 
control and management, or, on the other hand, are 
equally vigorous in defending vested interests and the 
status quo. It is often difficult to steer a course in the 
middle of the road, particularly because that requires a 
high order of judgment and courage. 


Progress must be made by evolution, but it also 
must be progress, Dr. Rappleye concluded. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending August 7: 6. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


N. William Newsom, whose appointment as director 
of instruction, Western State College of Colorado 
(Gunnison), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
June 22, 1940, has sueceeded Ira Richardson as 
president, Adams State College (Alamosa, Colo.). 
Dr. Richardson retired on June 7 after 25 years of 
service, as reported in these columns, July 15. 


E. E. Cox, professor of religious education and 
philosophy, Blackstone (Va.) College for Girls, has 
sueceeded John D. Riddick, whose appintment was 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, February 15, 1945, 
as president. Dr. Cox who has been serving as act- 
ing president since June 15, when Dr. Riddick re- 
signed, has announced that the college will reopen 
on September 15. 


Robert L. Workman, formerly instructor in second- 
ary education, New York University, will assume new 
duties, September 1, as headmaster, Adelphi Academy 
(Brooklyn), sueceeding Lloyd W. Johnson who has 
reached emeritus status after 43 years of service. 


Gilbert Haven Jones, professor of philosophy and 
dean, College of Education, Wilberforce (Ohio) Uni- 
versity, has assumed new duties as vice-president in 
charge of student recruitment and chairman of the 
department of philosophy. 


Harvey Hall, chairman of the division of language 
and literature, Orange Coast College (Costa Mesa, 
Calif.), has been appointed registrar, Stanford Uni- 
versity, to succeed H. Donald Winbigler, whose ap- 
pointment as dean of students was reported in ScHoo. 
AND Society, July 8. 


Through the omission of the name of the institution, 
the report in ScHoot anp Society, July 22, of the 
appointment of Amy M. Gilbert as dean of academic 
administration, Champlain College (Plattsburg, N. 
Y.), was misleading in regard to the new position of 
her predecessor, John A. Dunlop. Dean Dunlop has 
accepted a post as registrar, Rensselear Polytechnic 
Institute (Troy, N. Y.), as reported in these columns, 
June 10; not at Champlain College, as implied in 
the later announcement. 


Mark Odom Hatfield, whose appointment as instruc- 
tor in political science, Willamette University (Salem, 
Ore.), was reported in ScHoon aNp Society, May 14, 
1949, has been named acting dean of students to serve 
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inti] a successor to the Reverend Raymond A. Withey, 
ies ean be selected. Dr. Withey has accepted a post 
as dean, Brothers College, Drew University (Madison, 
N. J.), as reported in these columns, April 15. 


Lt. Commander John L. Taylor, a member of the 
staff of the School of Naval Administration and of the 
department of geography, Stanford University, was 
recalled to active duty in the Navy, August 1, to serve 
as director of education on the staff of the High Com- 
missioner of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
The Trust Territory, embracing some 10,000 elemen- 
tary school pupils, covers the Marshall, Caroline, 
Palau, and Mariana islands. Dr. Taylor’s article on 
the educational problems of these schools was pub- 
lished in SCHOOL AND Society, January 22, 1949. 


G. Ernst Giesecke, whose appointment as dean, 
School of Applied Arts and Sciences, North Dakota 
Agricultural College (State College), was reported 
in ScHOOL AND Socrety, July 23, 1949, is director of 
the North Dakota Institute for Regional Studies, 
established last spring. The institute is a co-opera- 
tive project of the faculty of the arts and sciences 
with the purpose of stimulating “significant researches 
into the natural resources of the northern-plains 
region and the cultures that they have supported.” 
Other members of the group are: professors W. C. 
Hunter (history and political science), O. A. Stevens 
and E. A. Helgeson (botany), and Kenneth Kuhn 
(English); associate professor of history, Rudolf 
Otterson; and librarian, H. Dean Stallings. The fol- 
lowing are among new appointees who will assume 
their duties in September: assistant supervisor of 
agricultural education, Everett Tool; associate pro- 
fessor of inorganic chemistry, Lawrence J. Edwards; 
assistant professors, Louis A. Fourt (agricultural eco- 
nomics) and Robert E. Moreng (poultry husbandry) ; 
and instructors, Dale Woods and David G. Gosslee 
(mathematics), Melvin Straus (political science), Rob- 
ert Billings, Richard E. Lyons, and Leo G. Noterman 
(English), Mayo Kucera (speech), Robert H. Peter- 
son (chemical technology), Margaret Schnaidt (re- 
lated art in home economics), and Jane Sand (phar- 
macy). Dagmar N. Hedin will assume new duties, 
August 15, as cataloger in the library, and Clenora 
E. Quanbeck will arrive, September 1, to serve as 
circulation librarian. 


Karl J. R. Arndt, whose appointment as associate 
professor of German, Louisiana State University, was 
reported in ScHoon AND Society, July 11, 1942, and 
who has been in service with the Military Govern- 
ment for Germany for the past five years, has been 
named professor of German and chairman of the 
department, Clark University (Worcester, Mass.). 


The following are among appointments recently an- 
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nounced by the University of Washington (Seattle 


5): G. Donald Hudson, professor of geography and 
executive officer of the department; Doris Brockway, 
associate professor of home economies; Donald Flem- 
ming Gordon, assistant professor of economics; Car- 
ney Landis, Walker-Ames Professor of Psychology 
(spring quarter, 1950-51); and Alexander Archi- 
penko, Walker-Ames Professor of Seulpture (winter 
quarter, 1950-51). 


Roswell G. Townsend, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics, St. Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.), has 
been appointed associate professor of economies and 
chairman of the department, Wilson College (Cham- 
bersburg, Pa.). 


Enrico de’ Negri, internationally known Italian 
scholar, has been appointed professor of Italian, 


Columbia University. 


Paul W. Gates, Robert B. MacLeod, Gustavus H. 
Robinson, and Frederick M. Wells have been appointed 
to endowed professorships in Cornell University. Dr. 
Gates, chairman of the department of history, has 
Smith American 
History; Dr. MacLeod, head of the department of 
psychology, Susan Linn Sage Professor of Psychol- 


been named Goldwin Professor of 


ogy; Dr. Robinson, professor emeritus of law, William 
Nelson Cromwell Professor of International Law; and 
Dr. Wells, chairman of the department of design, 
Andrew Dickson White Architecture. 
Keith Falkner, musie officer for the British Council 


Professor of 


in Rome, has been named visiting professor of voice 
The follow- 
ing are among members of the staff receiving pro- 


for two years, beginning in September. 


motions: to professorships, Jean Failing (home eco- 
nomies) and Arthur Kantrowitz (aeronautical engi- 
neering), and to associate professorships, William W. 
Austin and William Alexander Campbell (music) and 
Giuseppe Cocconi (physies). 


Ronald S. Crane, professor of English, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been appointed Distinguished 
Service Professor of English. 


Merton D. Oyler, former chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology, Berea (Ky.) College, has been 
appointed professor of sociology, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, to sueceed Robert W. Harper who has ac- 
cepted a post as head of the department of family- 
life education, Merrill-Palmer School (Detroit). Lt. 
Colonel Merwin 
services, headquarters, Caribbean Air Command, has 


E. Potter, director of personnel 


been named professor of air science and tactics and 
head of Air ROTC, succeeding Lt. Colonel Richard 
L. Walker who has been transferred to Hickam Field, 
Hawaii. Harry Steinhauer, of the University of 
Manitoba (Canada), has been appointed to a visiting 


a 
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professorship in the department of German, begin- 


ning October 1. 


John E. Owen, of the department of sociology, Ohio 
University (Athens), is preparing a critical biography 
of the late Charles Abram Ellwood, retired professor 
of sociology, Duke University (Durham, N. Car.), 
whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
October 5, 1946. The biography was authorized by 
Dr. Ellwood shortly before his death. Dr. Owen 
would like to learn of any biographical data available 
and would be grateful to readers of the journal who 
ean supply him with information. 


William W. Brickman has added two titles to his 
list of special articles on new publications to be pub- 
lished in ScHoon anp Society during the next six 
months: “Educational History of the United States” 
and “Education of Teachers.” The other topics were 
listed in these columns, July 15. 


George D. Strayer, professor emeritus of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is the director 
of a survey of the state institutions of higher educa- 
tion in Iowa under the sponsorship of the state board 
of education. Members of the survey staff are: 
Arthur J. Klein, former dean, College of Education, 
the Ohio State University; M. M. Chambers, director 
for university projects, American Council on Edu- 
eation; William Paul MeLure, professor of education, 
University of Illinois; and Raymond W. Kettler, 
comptroller, Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.). 
The survey deals with the administration and alloca- 
tion of functions among the three institutions—the 
State University of Iowa, Iowa State College (Ames), 
and Iowa State Teachers College (Cedar Falls)—a 
forecast of the program to be developed, an estimate 
of the student body that will be enrolled, and the 
cost involved in providing publicly supported higher 
education in the state over the next 15 years. 


Richard B. Anliot, state chairman, Ohio Council for 
Educational Democracy, has been appointed a full- 
time staff member, American Council on Edueation, to 
carry out the findings and recommendations based on 
its study of discrimination in higher education. 


Recent Deaths 


Dorothy I. Morrill, retired professor of English, 
Hood College (Frederick, Md.), died, July 26, at the 
age of fifty-eight years. Dr. Morrill had served as 
instructor in German (1915-18), State Normal School 
(now State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa.) ; and 
assistant professor of English (1921-22), associate 
professor (1922-24), professor (192449), and act- 
ing dean (1941-42), Hood College. 


Charles Henry Breed, headmaster emeritus, Blair 
Academy (Blairstown, N. J.), died, July 30, at th 
age of seventy-four years. Dr. Breed had served 4; 
teacher of Latin (1899-1923), Lawrenceville (N, J. 
School; headmaster (1923-27), Providence (R. I. 
Country Day School; and headmaster (1927-46) 
Blair Academy. 


Frank Parker Day, former president, Union Colle; 
(Schenectady, N. Y.), died, July 30, at the age oj 
sixty-nine years. Mr. Day had served as assistan; 
(1907-08), University of Berlin (Germany) ; lecturer 
(1908-09), Bristol University (England) ; professo; 
(1909-12), University of New Brunswick (Fred. 
ericton, Canada); professor (1912-14) and director 
of academic studies (1919-26), Carnegie Institut; 
of Technology (Pittsburgh); professor (1926-28), 
Swarthmore (Pa.) College; and president (1929-33), 
Union College. 


Joseph Leopold Borgerhoff, former head of the de- 
partment of Romance languages, Western Reserve 
University (Cleveland), died, August 2, at the age 
of eighty-one years. Dr. Borgerhoff had served as 
instructor in French (1900-01), Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity (Nashville, Tenn.) ; instructor in German (1901- 
02), University of Wisconsin; instructor in Spanish 
(1902-03), the University of Chicago; and professo: 
of Romance languages and head of the department 
(1903-39), Western Reserve University. 


James M. Yard, Midwest director emeritus, National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, died, August 3, 
at the age of seventy years. Dr. Yard, who was a 
pioneer in the field of human relations, had served 
(1910-22) as district superintendent of schools and 
churches and a member of the faculty of West China 
Union University (Chengtu) under the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Methodist Church; editor (1922- 
25), The China Christian Advocate, and director of 
world service of the Methodist Church, Shanghai; field 
representative in the United States (1925-28), West 
China Union University; director of religion and a 
member of the faculty of political science (1928-33), 
Northwestern University; secretary (1933-35), Chi- 
eago Commission for the Defense of Human Rights; 
and Midwest director (1935-48), National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. 


Fred Perley Loring, assistant to the dean, College 
of Agriculture, University of Maine, died, August 5, 
at the age of fifty-eight years. Mr. Loring had served 
as submaster (1916-18), Aroostook (Maine) State 
Normal School; instructor in agriculture (1919-25, 
1930-34), Presque Isle (Maine) High School; spe- 
cialist (1926-29), Maine State Department of Edu- 
cation; and at the university as assistant to the dean 
and director of short courses (since 1934). 
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The Reverend Clyde Alvin Lynch, Leba- 
Bon Valley College (Annville, Pa.), died of a heart 
attack, August 6, at the age of fifty-eight years. Dr. 


president, 


S Lynch, who had held pastorates in the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ (1910-30), had served : 


professor of homiletics and practical theology (1930- 
29) Bonebrake Theological Seminary (Dayton, Ohio), 
and in the presidency of Lebanon Valley College 


since 1932) 


recent) ; i; i; 


e 





e 
LEN, MERRITT PARMALEE. Make Way for the 
Brave. Pp. 236. Decorations by Kreigh Collins. 
Longmans, Green and Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3. 1950. $2.50. 


Plenty of exciting action is in this good adventure story 
of the West to hold the attention of the reader. 
e 
BLOOM, BENJAMIN S., AND LOIS J. BRODER. 


‘Problem-Solving Processes of College Students: An 
Exploratory Investigation.’’ Monograph No. 73. Pp. 
109. The University of Chicago Press, Chica 
1950. $2.75 
Supplementary 


educational monographs published in con 


junction with The School Review and The Elementary 
School Journal, July, 1950. 

°° 
BRINTON, CRANE. Ideas and Men: The Story of 


Western Thought. Pp. ix+597. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York 11. 1950. $4.50. 
The publication of this stimulating history of Western 


culture by an outstanding historian and scholar 
major publishing event. 
for years to come. 


marks a 
A book to be read and discussed 


FORSTER, G. W., AND MARC C, LEAGER. 
of Agricultural Economics. Pp. xvi+441. Illustrated. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11. 1950. $5.00. 

This makes no claim to an exhaustive treatment of the sub- 
ject, for attention has been limited to those segments that 
current discussions indicate are of greatest importance. 


Elements 


e 

GORHAM, MAURICE. ‘*Training for 
UNESCO Publication No. 587. Pp. 105. 
University Press, New York 27. 1950. 

One of a series of studies published by UN 


Radio.’’ 
Columbia 
40 cents. 
ESCO. 
* 


JENNINGS, HELEN HALL. Leadership and Isola- 


tion: A Study of Personality in Inter-Personal Rela- 
tions. Ms xvii + 349. Longmans, Green and Company, 
Ine., New York 3. 1950. $4.00. 


In the June 3, 1950, issue of ScHooL AND Society the pub- 
lication of this book was inadvertently credited to the 
Macmillan Company. 


JEE, IRVING J. How Do You Talk about People? Pp. 
38. Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 212 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 1950. 25 cents. 

One of the Freedom pamphlets, it attempts to show the 
difference between ‘‘observation statements” and “inference 


— 


AND 
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statements” about the people with whom we come in con 


tact. 
& 
LEGGETT, Bertrand Russell: A Sketch of His 
Life and Work. Pp. 78. Illustrated. The Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street, New York 


16. 1950. $3.75. 
Here—for the first time—is a book not by, but 
Bertrand Russell which simplifies his philosophy 
some glimpses of the man himself, by one 
him personally. 


about, 
and gives 
who knows 


The Master Plan: Two-Year Colleges and Four-Year Col- 
leges. Pp. 47. Illustrated. State University of New 
York, Albany. 1950. 

The general objective of the 
as clear as it is simple: through mutually supporting sys 
tems of private and public higher education, the youth 
of this state are to have the opportunity for post-high-school 
education. 


State University program is 


® 
SCOTT, HARRY FLETCHER, 
MERE, AND ANNABEL 


JOHN FI 
HORN. 


sAGG 
Using Latin. 


GUM- 


Book 


2. Pp. 447. Illustrated. Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 114 East 23rd Street, New York 10. 1950. 
$2.64. 
A very unusual way of teaching Latin by pictures and 
stories of the history of the Roman Empire. 
oe 
STANISLAWSKI, DAN. The Anatomy of Eleven 


Towns in 
Pp. 77. 

Interested 
mentary 


Michoacdén. lLatin-American Studies No. X. 

The University of Texas Press, Austin. 1950. 
institutions and individuals may have compli- 

copies. 

€ 

TORBERT, ALICE COYLE. Eleanor Calvert and Her 
Circle. Pp. 150. The William-Frederick Press, 313 
West 35th Street, New York 1. 1950. $3.25. 
Published under the auspices of the National Society of the 
Colonial Dames of America in the District of Columbia and 
based in part upon letters owned by, and now for the first 
time used With the permission of, the society. 

® 

‘*United States Policy in the Korean Crisis.’’ 
ment of State Publication No. 3922. Far Eastern 
Series No. 34. Pp. xi+68. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1950. 20 cents. 


Depart- 


WALPOLE, HUGH. Foundations of English for For- 

eign Students. Pp. viii+59. The University of Chi- 
eago Press, Chicago 37. 1950. $1.00. 
This 2d edition is based upon work done with classes of 
foreign students at International House in Chicago. The 
text is directed toward highly educated, intelligent, adult 
foreign students who wish to work intensively to improve 
their English. 


. 

WESLEY, EDGAR BRUCE. Teaching Social Studies 
in High Schools. Pp. xiv+594. D. C. Heath and 
Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 1950. $4.00. 
Technically designated as the 3d edition, this book con- 
tains so many and such thoroughgoing changes as to 
deserve its new title; its old one being “Teaching Social 
Studies.” 


* 

‘‘World Communications: Press, Radio, Film.’’ 
UNESCO Publication No. 700. Pp. 220. Columbia 
University Press, New York 27. 1950. $1.20. 


This report was prepared in the Division of Free Flow 
of Information, Department of Mass Communications, 
UNESCO, under the direction of Albert A. Shea, research 
fellow of the Canadian Dafoe Foundation. 
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FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 
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BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 


Secondary 


Elementary 

















The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Dignified, professional, efficient service. 
Correspondence invited. Member 


N. A. T. A. 














THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 325 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 























SOCIAL STUDIES FOR CHILDREN 
IN A DEMOCRACY 
3y JouNn U. Micwae is, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley) 
A new, up-to-date text giving both recent 
trends in social studies instruction and review 
of the latest research in the field. Among the 
many topics discussed thoroughly and _in- 
cisively in the book are: the use of workable 
groups processes in the social studies, the 
newest practices in social studies programs 
which develop democratic citizenship, illustra- 
tive examples of new types of evaluative de- 
vices, the application of the child development 
information to the different grade levels. 
Published August, 1950 9" 
Approx. 500 pages 





SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTION 


By Maurice P. Morratt, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montclair, N. J. 

Primarily a how-to-do-it text, designed for 
Methods courses in Social Studies, History, 
and Geography. It contains hundreds of 
worthwhile “do’s” and a large number of wise 
warnings in the form of “don'ts.” Every 
chapter offers practical and direct teaching 
material and every phase of the social studies 
is treated in the light of modern trends and 
thinking. 


Published 1950 524 pages 58” x 83” 


Sena jor your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, New York 
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